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Britain’s Recognition of Russia 


The text of the note of recognition from the British 
Government delivered to Moscow by R. M. Hodgson, 
the new British Charge d’Affaires, makes it apparent 
that the difference between the American and _ the 
British attitude toward this question is a matter of 
the philosophy of international relations. London is 
no less mindful than Washington of the necessity for 
regarding treaties as sacred and for mutual respect for 
national sovereignty. The note reminds the Moscow 
Government of the former treaties which are auto- 
matically revived with recognition and adds, “It is 
also manifest that genuinely friendly relations cannot 
be said to be completely established so long as either 
party has reason to suspect the other of carrying on 
propaganda against its interests and directed to over- 
throw its institutions.” 

The difference between the MacDonald and the 
Hughes method seems to be that the former deems it 
proper to recognize first the de jure status of the 
Government with which he wishes to deal and then to 
proceed with the negotiations necessary to the com- 
plete resumption of friendly relations; while the latter 
does not wish to accord any diplomatic status to the 
Russian Government until concessions that he insists 
upon are met. 

A special dispatch from Moscow on February 7 
quotes Tchitcherin, Soviet Foreign Minister, as say- 
ing that his Government at first felt some apprehen- 
sion lest the British proposal for the appointment by 
both governments of charges d’affaires and for proceed- 
ing with negotiations pending the selection of per- 
manent ambassadors, was conditional rather than ex- 
plicit and definite. Concerning this he said, “We also 
had doubts regarding old treaties, as we could not 
recognize the binding force of certain pre-revolutionary 
treaties. Our Government at the very beginning of 
its existence solemnly repudiated treaties and agree- 
ments restricting the freedom of eastern nations. The 
Kerensky Government denounced the Russo-British 
commercial treaty of 1858. However, we are assured 
that the British Government is fully satisfied that if 
the two governments together examine old treaties 
with a view to deciding which have lapsed, which are 
binding, and which can be maintained with alterations, 
there will not be the least sign of misunderstanding 
on this subject. 

“Regarding the propaganda reference, we are assured 
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that the British Government only meant to emphasize 
the obvious mutual obligation of two friendly powers 
[to] nonintervention in the internal affairs of each 
other.” 


The President’s Farm Aid Message 


There has been abundant evidence in the public press 
during recent weeks that the dire distress of the wheat 
grower was more than the imagining of campaign 
orators. January closed with an epidemic of bank 
failures in South Dakota and eastern Montana. Some 
of the institutions affected are large city banks with 
years of successful history behind them, which have 
been carrying the paper of hard pressed rural financial 
institutions. In other words, the malady has spread 
from the source and is infecting a larger area of the 
financial body. On January 23, President Coolidge ad- 
dressed a special message to Congress on the agri- 
cultural situation. He recognizes that great numbers 
of farmers are so burdened with debt to both banks 
and merchants that the situation requires prompt co- 
operation between the Federal Government and private 
agencies. The first need is the funding of this in- 
debtedness and the extension of financial assistance 
through a Federal agency to enable the wheat farmer 
to shift from the single crop to the diversified type of 
farming. It is therefore urged that the War Finance 
Corporation be empowered to loan money up to the 
end of the current year. Existing legislation would 
end its power to grant new loans on the last day of 
March. The President also recognizes that it may 
be necessary to create new financial institutions to 
care for the local demands of the farmers in sections 
where capital has been seriously depleted. This has 
been done with a measure of success in the live stock 
territories. It cannot be done by the Government 
itself and the President calls upon the large business 
concerns, railroads and mercantile establishments whose 
welfare is intimately bound up with that of the farmer 
to move in this direction. In the meantime, the areas 
affected are not greatly comforted by the conferences 
which have been called. As one of the largest busi- 
ness men’s organizations in the state put it, “South 
Dakota needs aid instantly. There is no time for dilly- 
dallying.” The reaction of the financial East to the 
crisis has not been encouraging to the West. The 
East thinks the malady local and thus far the depres- 
sion has failed to have any material effect upon the 
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price of fertilizer stocks on the New York stock ex- 
change. Some of the comments in the East have 
almost indicated a slight degree of irritation that the 
difficulty should have arisen just when everything 
seemed to indicate a peaceful and prosperous half 
year ahead. The Middle West is worried by the 
plight of the Northwest and sympathetic as well. The 
corn belt is undoubtedly turning the corner but it is 
fearful of the effect of too rapid diversification on its 
own prosperity. It is possible that over-production 
might simply be transferred from wheat to corn and 
oats. The dairy farmer of the East and the far West 
is equally apprehensive of the effect upon his industry 
of a large increase in milk production. This nervous- 
ness of farmers in other parts of the country over the 
situation in the Northwest is least perceptible in the 
South, where there is less fear of competition, and 
on the south Pacific coast, where the universal testi- 
mony seems to be that the cooperative organizations 
and the greater prosperity of the area will overcome 
any shock. 

The new crisis raises sharply the question as to how 
real agricultural prosperity may be attained in this 
country. Dr. G. F. Warren of Cornell, one of the 
foremost farm economists, has attempted to answer this 
question. He regards three things as essential: 


First—A price level as high as the general range 
of prices at which the bulk of the indebtedness was 
incurred, 

Second—Adjustment between farm prices and prices 
of other commodities. 

Third—Reasonable stability of the general price 
level. 

The second is looked upon by economists as the con- 
dition of most immediate importance. While the 
situation is improving the most conservative estimate 
from the corn belt, to take but one instance, is that 
the farmer’s income this year will be about 35 per 
cent above pre-war levels, but that the things he buys 
will average 60 per cent above pre-war prices. Funda- 
mentally, say these economists, the first essential is 
more important than the second. If, for instance, in 
South Dakota, indebtedness has to be paid for in dol- 
lars that are worth from fifty to one hundred per cent 
less than the dollars in which the indebtedness was 
incurred, the effect will be to shove the South Dakota 
farmer still further down into the slough of despond. 
It is this fact that argues for Dr. Warren’s third prop- 
osition, which is closely akin to Professor Irving 
Fisher’s “stabilized dollar.” The whole situation 
through which American agriculture has been passing 
since 1917 and which it apparently must face for the 
next years, shows the need for either a national policy 
relating to this our greatest but most individualized 
industry or a greater display of initiative through 
voluntary organizations of the farmers than has hitherto 
been manifest. 


Mr. MacDonald Interprets 


The first issue (January) of his magazine, the 
Socialist Review, since the election, brings from Ramsay 
MacDonald an interpretation of Labor’s position. He 
gives credit to the women as “the spearhead of our 
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forces.” He attributes the Labor success at the polls 
largely “to the fine educational work of sections of the 
Labor Party like the Independent Labor Party” (the 
group of leaders, mostly intellectuals, founded by 
MacDonald himself). Of the proposed levy he says: 

“We have never believed that the Capital Levy was 
a cure—much less the cure; why does a journal like 
The Spectator make so many ignorant bloomers ?—for 
unemployment, nor do we consider it to be of any 
special value as a means for bringing about a Socialist 
society. It is nothing more than what it pretends to 
be—an expedient for reducing the dead weight of our 
National Debt, and a means of lowering unproductive 
taxation. The one thing we shall not accept is that 
we shall pay our debt by lowering the efficiency of the 
social services required to adjust the economic in- 
equalities of the present day. We shall not agree to 
a continuation of the capital levy—for it is a capital 
levy—now imposed upon the brain and _ intelligence, 
the body and the health, of the children of the work- 
ing classes. It is the burden of the National Debt 
we are seeking to lighten, and we shall refuse to allow 
the other parties the luxury of criticising whilst shirk- 
ing responsibility to produce alternative proposals.” 

The new premier looks forward placidly: “Let the 
heathen rage. A quiet imperturbable dignity and a 
trust that good qualities come out on top in the end 
without the aid of temper, should be the attitude of 
the Party.” 


Luxuries 


In connection with the current discussion of tax 
reduction the national expenditure for luxuries is per- 
tinent. Figures for these commodities are commonly 
offered and it may be well to set them down as author- 
itatively given on the basis of tax receipts for the 
fiscal year 1921: 


1. Automobiles and accessories (exclusive 


2. Cigars, cigarettes, snuff and tobacco ...  1,740,000,000 
3. Beverages (non-alcoholic) ice cream, etc. 830,000,000 
6. Jewelry, watches, etc. .........0-seeees 490,000,000 
8. Sporting goods, cameras, etc. .......... 185,000,000 
9. Carpets, trunks, etc. (excess value on 


11. Perfumes and cosmetics .............-. 150,000,000 
14. Fire arms and shells 75,000,000 
15. Sculptures, paintings, etc. .............. 15,000,000 
16. Electric fans, portable ..............005 10,000,000 
17. Yachts, motor boats, etc. ...........005 7,000,000 
18. Hunting garments, etc. ......... 4,000,000 
19. Cigar and cigarette holders, etc. ........ 3,000,000 
20. Livery and livery boots ............06. 3,000,000 


Obviously not all of these expenditures represent 
luxury production. In the case of automobiles a very 
large allowance must be made for business use of 
motor vehicles. The statistical section of the Treasury 
Department estimates that about two-thirds of the 
total, or roughly six billion dollars, represents luxuries. 
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In addition the following figures (which are Treas- 
ary estimates) should be considered : 


Gasoline, auto repairs and garage rent...... $1,500,000,000 
Other luxuries—pleasure resorts, races, etc... 1,000,000,000 

$5,000,000,000 


To this may properly be added two hundred mil- 
lions which is the Treasury’s estimate of the expendi- 
tures of American tourists abroad during the calendar 
year 1921. The estimate for 1922 is three hundred 
millions. 

Thus we arrive at a total estimated luxury expendi- 
ture in the United States for 1921, of $11,200,000,000. 


In a news sheet dated January 15, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference recalls the fact that the 
“Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction” issued 
February, 1919, advocated “heavy taxation on incomes, 
excess profits and inheritances as one of the means of 
remedying excessive gains by a small minority of 
privileged capitalists.” 


Religion and Labor 


More light is thrown on the religious influences at 
work in the British Labor Movement by our current 
London letter. It states that the growing demand for 
the application of Christian principles to politics and 
social ethics will receive impetus from the advent of a 

Labor Government. The working-class movement in 

Great Britain has long been led by men of religious 
pirit, the dominant influence in whose life is the 
Christian training they received when young. The 
character of a considerable number of the men and 
women who are today most active in the Labor and 
Socialist movement was moulded in Christian homes, 
in Sunday school and church or chapel. Some of 
them were Sunday school teachers, local preachers, 
lay evangelists, and in that connection began their 
career as speakers. “Nonconformity,” says the new 
Labor Prime Minister, “has trained our speakers and 
has fashioned our devoted workers in its Sunday 
schools.” In his earlier days R. J. Campbell drew 
a close parallel between the aims and aspirations of 


movement, in that both sought a realization of the 
Kingdom of God here and now. In those days J. Keir 
Hardie, whom Mr. Campbell acclaimed as his leader, 
expressed the hope that Socialism would be an hand- 
maiden to religion, and as such entitled to the sup- 
port of all who pray for the coming of Christ’s King- 
dom on earth. The editor, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, of 
the Herald, Labor’s only daily newspaper in England, 
declares that the Labor Party accepts the teaching of 
Jesus as its basic principle, while Mr. J. R. Clynes, 
the new leader of the House of Commons, claims that 
_ doctrines are Christianity applied to economic 
ife, 
When Mr. H. W. Massingham, the eminent jour- 
rats and internationalist, was asked what he thought 
of the Labor meeting held to celebrate the success of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s followers at the General 
Election, he replied, “I have not been to a Labor meet- 


the early Christians and those of the modern social 
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ing, I have been to a religious meeting.” That, he 
added, was a quite literal description of the Albert Hall 
demonstration: “The speeches were sermons, the songs 
were hymns—their tunes, or most of them, familiar 
to us by pious usage. And the spirit of the meeting 
was religious too.” The Guardian, writing of the same 
occasion, says that of the significance of the gathering 
even the most prejudiced could have no doubt: “In 
the hall were men and women of every shade of opin- 
ion. Yet from one and all—from the fanatic, the 
critics, the Gallios and the head-hunters—came the 
same verdict, that never had they attended a meeting 
in which could be felt more unmistakably the moral 
fervor by which the audience was swayed.” The 
Archbishop of York writes that the Labor Party has 
won its way to a place of great influence and power 
in our common life, and it is well that it should now 
be disciplined by the responsibilities of Government, 
which can only be learned by actual experience. 


Bar Association on the Bok Plan 


“The plan under consideration, however, puts no 
power behind the decision of the International Court 
except the moral judgment and public opinion of the 
world. In this respect it accords with the position 
taken by an almost unanimous vote of this association 
at its last annual meeting, urging that the United States 
enter the Permanent Court of International Justice 
with the reservations proposed by Secretary Hughes 
and set forth specifically in President Harding’s mes- 
sage.”—American Bar Association Journal, for Fe- 
bruary. 


American Resources 


The Nation’s Business for February reprints an 
editorial from the Christian Science Monitor in which 
the following data are given, on the authority of Walter 
W. Head, president of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, concerning the United States: 


Bank deposits (approximately) .......... 40,000,000,000 
500,000,000 acres improved farm land .... 77,000,000,000 
Annual manufactures over 60,000,000,000 
Annual output crude . ces 23,000,000,000 
Miles of telephone lines ................. 800,000 


Effects of Rural Depression 


The Secretary of Agriculture gives some figures for 
the fifteen corn and wheat states which permit some 
measurement of the results of this time of stress. 
Four per cent of owning farmers have lost their land 
through foreclosure, almost four and a half per cent 
have turned their farms over to creditors without wait- 
ing for legal proceedings. Fifteen per cent more, un- 
able to meet their obligations, are continuing their opera- 
tions by the sufferance of their creditors. The tenant 
farmer’s lot is worse than that of the owner. The 
annual exodus of people from the farm to town is now 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture at one and 
a fifth millions. 


— 


A Labor Rejoinder 


The INFORMATION SERvicE for December 8 called 
attention, to the article by F. L. Bullard in the December 
jssue of the Atlantic Monthly arraigning certain prac- 
tices in the labor movement, particularly in the building 
trades. In the Atlantic Monthly for February George 
Soule replies to Mr. Bullard’s article. Mr. Soule 
points out that labor union practices and adjustments 
leading to shorter hours have not reduced production 
for “since 1919 the annual production in basic industries 
has increased about 23 per cent, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, while the population has increased 
a little over 5 per cent. Production per capita has 
therefore grown nearly 17 per cent in the last four 
years. Production of manufactured goods, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce, has been enlarged 
over 11 per cent since 1919, while the number of wage- 
earners engaged in manufacture, as indicated by the 
excellent employment index of the New York State 
Department of Labor, has fallen nearly 3 per cent. 
The production of manufactures per wage-earner may 
therefore be estimated as about 15 per cent higher than 
four years ago.” He calls attention also to the study 
of waste in industry made by the Federated American 
Engineering Societies in 1921. They examined six 
important industries. Unions exist in each. “The 
engineers estimated that the responsibility of manage- 
ment for waste ranged between 50 per cent and 81 
per cent, according to the industrv. The responsibility 
of labor ranged between 9 and 28 per cent. In only 
one industry was the responsibility of labor as large 
as one third that of management.” 

Mr. Soule calls attention to the decrease in purchas- 


ing power of the workers’ wages to the point where 
“wage-earners have been receiving a diminished share 
of an enlarged volume of production.” He recounts 
the anti-union activities of various emplovers’ associa- 
tions, and combats the specific accusations made against 
union practices in the building industry by Mr. Bullard. 
Persons who read the Bullard article. should read also 
Mr. Soule’s replv. He is one of the most accurate 
of writers on industrial questions. 


Meaning of the Labor Movement 


An editorial on “The Labor Movement” and dealing 
specifically with the British Labor Party in the Christian 


that seems to have much interpretative value: “The 
idea behind the Labor movement, therefore, is no 
ephemeral or class prejudice. It is a very formidable 
challenge to the existing order. It is not, however, 
the kind of challenge that many of its opponents be- 
lieve. It contains no threat to liberty or constitution- 
alism. Nor does it involve universal bureaucratic reg- 
mentation. Its leaders have long outgrown the crude 
ideas of earlier days, when they thought that the 
nationalization of all industry was the solution to be 
sought. The Labor Party, indeed, seems likely to 
astonish the majority by the moderation and reason- 

ableness of its early proposals. But Labor is none 
qi less definitely dedicated to the task of endeavor- 

ing to find some better method of organizing the 
economic system of society than the one which has 


Science Monitor for January 28, ends with a paragraph’ 
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produced slums and unemployment at one end and 
millionaires and luxury at the other in almost all the 
countries of the world.” 


Competition 


The U. S. Supreme Court in Sinclair Refining Co. 
v. Federal Trade Commission said: “Competition is 
not an unmixed good. It is a battle for something 
that only one can get; one competitor must necessarily 
lose. The weapons in competition are various. Su- 
perior energy, more extensive advertising, better arti- 
cles, better terms as to time of delivery, place of de- 
livery, time of credit, interest or no interest, freights, 
methods of packing, lower prices, more attractive and 
more convenient packages, superior service and many 
others, are and always have been considered proper 
weapons. Expense attending the use of any weapon, 
the foolishness of it, the fact that a method is un- 
economical, or that the competitor cannot meet any 
method or scheme of competition because it will be 
ruinous to him to do so, have not, nor has either of 
them, ever been held unfair. Such things are a part 
of the strife inherent in competition.” (Cited in the 
February Economic Letter of the National City Bank, 
New York.) 


Annexing Polar Regions 


Commenting on the announced U. S. Naval expedi- 
tion to Arctic regions for the purpose of staking out 
a claim, the London Nation for January 26 does not 
“relish the idea of a scramble for the Arctic on the 
lines of the old ‘scramble for Africa’; more particularly 
if the strategical motive is to be placed in the forefront. 
The game is one at which two can play; but is it worth 
playing? We should like to see a general agreement 
to treat these unexplored regions as permanently 
neutralized territory, with some international agree- 
ment as to the control of facilities for commercial 
flying.” 


Who Knows the Social Creed? 


A correspondent writes of his surprising experience 
in trying to make use, following the war, of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense in his own county: “For the 
purpose of using our organization for Christian and 
social service, I called a meeting of the pastors of the 
town and superintendents of the Sunday Schools and 
in the discussion I referred to the ‘Social Creed of 
the Churches’ as adopted by the Federal Council. I 
also referred to the adoption of the Creed at the Gen- 
eral Conference of the M. E. Church in 1908, and to 
its readoption in 1912, etc. There were five ministers 
present. . . . None of these ministers either approved 
or disapproved of my remarks in connection with the 
‘Social Creed of the Churches’ and I was unable to 
tell from what they said whether they had ever heard 
of these matters or not, but I concluded that they had 
not as none of them entered into the discussion at all. 
Some days later the pastor of my own church. . . 
asked me what I meant bv the ‘Social Creed of the 
Churches’ saying that he had heard me refer to the 
matter before and that he had never heard of it ex- 
cept from my references.” 


